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FUGI FROM THE SEA 
CLARENCE BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION 



lection of Mrs. Emma B. Hodge. This 
display included the first valentine made 
in the United States, as well as the one 
which inspired it, this having been im- 
ported from England in 1849. Esther 
Howland, who produced the first 
American valentine, gave it, with a let- 
ter dated February 14, 1901, to Mr. A. 
W. Brayley. This letter over Miss 



Howland's signature was 
shown in the display. Also 
Miss Howland's work-box 
formed one of the exhibits, 
and the three very rare 
books, "New gentleman's 
valentine writer," "Cupid's 
annual charter," and "The 
girdle of Venus," as well 
as the series of valentines, 
issued in celebration of 
Queen Victoria's marriage, 
were among the distinctive 
features of the exhibi- 
tion. 
The color prints by Hokusai from the 
Buckingham collection hung in Gallery 
46 have attracted much interest. They 
will remain on exhibition until the end 
of March. The one reproduced in this 
issue of the Bulletin, "Kazusa no 
Narumi," shows a view of Mount Fuji 
from the sea near Narumi in the 
Province of Kazusa. 



NOTES 



RECENT LOAN OF VAL- 
UABLE MAIOLICAS— 
Through the generosity of 
Mr. Charles Allis of Milwaukee, 
the Art Institute enjoyed the 
privilege last month of viewing three 
very rare specimens of Italian maiolica. 
They were obtained from the Cottreau 
collection, which, next to the Spitzer and 
Bernal collections, possessed the finest 
examples offered in modern times. One 
piece is from the Gubbio bottega. Ac- 
cording to its decoration, this "on- 
garesca," or plate on a foot, represents 
what was known as an "amatorio," or 
love gift. The hands clasped over a 



flame indicate an acceptance and be- 
trothal. Above the hands is a heart 
pierced with an arrow. The decorations 
are blue with metal reflections in red, 
ruby, and bronze red. On the reverse 
side is a letter N. 

The other two pieces in the group, 
according to the catalogue of sale, are 
"deep plates, tondini, in Urbino faience, 
atelier of Fontana, middle of sixteenth 
century; the one presenting the subject 
of Polyphemus and Galatea, the other, 
the legend of Apollo and Daphne — to 
follow the inscriptions of the reverse 
sides." Both show the arms of the 
bishop of the diocese. 
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James Hall, 1869-1917 
— The world of art and of 
art education suffered a loss 
during the month just past 
in the death at North 
Scituate, Massachusetts, of 
James Hall. Mr. Hall was 
a designer of rare taste. He 
had been director of art at 
the Ethical Culture School 
of New York and previously 
was supervisor of art, first 
in the city of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and later in IN 

the city of Newark, New 
Jersey. His contributions to the liter- 
ature of art education, and his influence 
as a teacher did much to develop the sub- 
ject in wholesomeness and refinement. 

Lectures by Mary J. Quinn — 
"Our clothes and their ancestors" and 
"Linear composition" were the subjects 
of two lectures delivered in Fullerton 
Hall last month by Mary J. Quinn of 
Pratt Institute. Much interest was ex- 
pressed by those who attended. 

Lectures for the Month — Dur- 
ing March there will be four lectures 
delivered in Fullerton Hall on Tues- 
day afternoon at four o'clock. 

Reverend Bernard Iddings Bell, 
whose address will be on "Beauty and 
the art of worship," is a clear, forceful 
speaker. He treats his subject in a 
somewhat controversial manner, dealing 
with certain tendencies on the psychology 
of religious experience. The lecture is 
illustrated with slides. Mr. Bell is dean 
of the Episcopal diocese at Fond du Lac, 
and his lecture is reported to have 
pleased artists, architects and laymen. 




THE HARBOUR — BY MARYLKA MODJESKA 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF ETCHINGS 

Frank Alvah Parsons, scheduled to 
speak March 13 on "Art and its relation 
to modern dress," is a magnetic lecturer, 
whose message is practical for every-day 
application. Mr. Parsons is president of 
the New York School of Fine and Ap- 
plied Art, and professor of art in ad- 
vertising display in the New York Uni- 
versity. He is an annual lecturer at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and each 
year conducts a study class abroad. 

Dr. Edgar J. Banks, explorer, author, 
lecturer, will describe, with colored 
slides for illustration, "A thousand miles 
down the Tigris River." Dr. Banks 
has traveled extensively in the Orient 
and has served in various diplomatic 
capacities in the East. 

Mr. A. T. van Laer, N. A., will give 
an illustrated lecture on "The women 
painters of the world." Mr. van Laer 
has been for twenty-five years on the 
staff of the New York school board in 
connection with the public lecture 
course. He also for ten years past has 
delivered his course on the "History of 
paintings" before the students of the 
National Academy of Design." 
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CAMEL — T'ANG PERIOD 
PRESENTED BY GEORGE H. SUDDARD 



Recent Accession to the Col- 
lections — One of the most prized 
ancient Chinese clay figures of the T'ang 
period (618-906 A. D.) has just 
been presented to the collections by Mr. 
George H. Suddard. It is a camel about 
twenty inches high with saddle bags, 
showing a large amount of polychrome 
coloring and traces of gold. Such fig- 
ures were interred, and the history re- 
lating to the ceremonies and symbology 
has but recently been definitely unfolded. 

Opera Programs — The Sunday 
opera evenings for the month will be 
as follows: March 4, "II Trovatore;" 
March 11, "Tannhauser ;" March 18, 
"The juggler of Notre Dame;" March 
25, "The marriage of Figaro." 



first three weeks in April. 

The most ancient and enduring of the 
arts has, like all things human, its fash- 
Styles come and go in the sculp- 



A FOREWORD TO THE SCAMMON LECTURES FOR 1917 

In response to a request made in behalf of the Bulletin, Mr. Lorado Taft has 
kindly sent the following statement on modern tendencies in the field of sculpture, 
which will indicate in a measure the point of view of the Scammon Lectures for 
this year. These lectures are to be delivered Mondays and Thursdays during the 

— Editor. 

with its charm, only to fade in turn be- 
fore Italy's third invasion, that wave of 
classicism which, in spite of Houdon, 
left the banner of Canova fluttering over 
every stronghold. 

The mighty Rude, "halting ever be- 
tween two opinions" but producing a 
national masterpiece, was followed by 
his fiery disciple, Carpeaux, who set all 
the new monuments of Paris a'whirl. 
Against this increasing agitation, this 
gathering of pedestaled dervishes, the 
serene art of Paul Dubois and Chapu 
made in vain its dignified protest; hence* 
forth it was a mad race to see who could 
be the most startling and vehement. 

Now comes Rodin, an incomparable 



ions. 

tor's studio as in the millinery shops. 
Someone has said of literature: "Each 
period must have its weed-like crop in 
order that a few memorable products 
may triumphantly survive the moment 
which gives them birth." We know how 
true this is of the other arts. 

In the story of France, Gothic art 
succeeded the Romanesque and gave way 
in due course before the insinuating ap- 
peal of the Italian Renaissance. This 
new gift of the South, transplanted to 
Gallic soil developed unforseen qualities 
of adaptability and delighted the world 



